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THE TRAINING OF SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS 
THE DEMAND FOR TRAINED TEACHERS 

It is a hopeful sign for the future of religious education that more 
than ever before earnest and intelligent attention is being given to 
the training of Sunday-school teachers. The Sunday school, it is 
recognized, has reached such a degree of efficiency as entitles it to an 
intelligently constructed curriculum, suitable apparatus of instruc- 
tion, and teachers who have knowledge of the subject and training 
for their work. 

THE REQUISITES OF GOOD TEACHING 

What are the qualifications for such work ? We have no hesita- 
tion in replying that the first requisite of a good teacher is Christian 
character. The work of the Sunday school, all the work of religious 
education, is directed to the production of character. And the most 
effective force that the teacher can bring to his work is character 
in himself. Like begets like in moral biology as surely as in the 
physical and intellectual realm. 

In the second place, the teacher must have a genuine love for his 
pupils and for his work. Work done in the spirit of a hireling is poor 
work everywhere, but nowhere more so than in religious teaching. 
Even arithmetic is poorly taught by a teacher who has no interest in his 
pupils or his work. But in religious education that teacher is prac- 
tically useless who does not bring to his work a genuine interest in 
the highest welfare of his pupils and a deep desire to do them good. 
Such interest and desire not only give insight and tact, but directly 
tend to produce like qualities in the pupil and so to develop in him 
the character which it is the teacher's highest task to produce. 
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If we would have really successful teachers we must somewhere 
before, or in, or after the training sift out the morally incompetent 
and select for the work of religious teaching those who have purity 
and strength of character, and a genuine love for those who are to 
be taught and for the work of teaching. 

To these as the qualities of first importance we may add with 
equal confidence knowledge of the subject. Our schools of education 
and teachers' colleges are no doubt learning and teaching many 
things that a previous generation did not know about educational 
processes. But they have not discovered and never will discover 
anything that will take the place of thorough knowledge of his subject 
on the part of the teacher. Professor Miinsterberg, discussing the 
effectiveness of the German schools as compared with those of other 
countries, ascribes it first of all to the fact that the teacher in the 
German Gymnasia are men who have a full scholarly knowledge of 
the subjects which they teach. They live not from hand to mouth, 
but draw each day out of the full stores of their knowledge. There 
is not less need of knowledge in religious education. If the Bible is 
to be the textbook of the Sunday school, those who are to be teachers 
must know the Bible. If they are to teach religion they must know 
what religion is, and something about how it is normally developed 
in the life of a child. 

Given then these things, and there may well be added a training 
in principles and methods of teaching, and in the technique of the 
Sunday school. To the teacher who is possessed of character, of that 
aptness to teach that comes from love of the work, and of a thorough 
knowledge of the Bible, especially of the portion which he is to teach, 
a knowledge of the most approved methods of instruction and of Sun- 
day-school management is a very valuable equipment, giving greatly 
increased efficiency in his work. Will it be said that we are thus 
relegating to the place of least importance the things that should have 
been named as most important ? Not, certainly, with justice. Good 
teachers never were made merely or chiefly by training in the tech- 
nique of the profession. Success in educational work, whatever may 
be true of the mechanical arts, rests on something more vital than 
technical knowledge and pedagogy. Character and knowledge of the 
subject to be taught count for far more than technique. 
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THE SUPPLY OF THE DEMAND 

But how can the necessary instruction either in the Bible or in 
psychology or in the methods of teaching be given to the teachers 
who are obtainable for work in the Sunday school? Fortunately 
there is an increasing number of young women, and it may be added 
a very few young men, who are obtaining this needful training either 
in college or in such training-schools as that at Hartford. But the 
number thus supplied is inadequate. For the most part instruction 
must be provided in the teacher's home city, and either by the church 
in which he works, or by a group of co-operating churches, or by 
correspondence. In any case the responsibility for instruction or the 
direction of it will fall in a great majority of cases upon the pastor. 
And since the necessary training cannot be given in a single year, 
there must be provided a curriculum of several years' instruction. 
What shall this curriculum include ? 

SUGGESTIONS FOR A CURRICULUM 

Character and love of the work no curriculum can produce. They 
must have been generated by the influences of home and school and 
personal choice, many of them acting silently and unnoticed, before 
the specific preparation for teaching is begun. Training may do some- 
thing to strengthen and develop them — it cannot create them. The 
first thing therefore with which the curriculum proper must concern 
itself is knowledge of the Bible. And since nothing is more needful 
for the teacher than broad and general, but real knowledge of 
the Bible as a whole, the first year of the curriculum may very 
profitably be devoted to a study of the different periods of biblical 
history, of the different portions of the Bible, of the different kinds of 
literature which are included within it, and of the purpose and spirit 
of the whole. Within the last few years excellent textbooks for such 
courses have been provided, and it is not beyond the bounds of possi- 
bility that within the space of a single year the teachers in the Sunday 
schools, or those who are in preparation for teaching, should acquire 
this fundamental knowledge. Two excellent books for such a 
course are the volume written by Miss Chamberlin, entitled An Intro- 
duction to the Bible for Teachers, published by the University of 
Chicago Press, and the volume by Hazard and Fowler, The Books 
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of the Bible with Relation to Their Place in History, published by 
the Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society. 

Of scarcely less importance in the preparation of the teacher for 
his task is a course of instruction upon the nature of religion in 
general, the essential features of the Christian religion in particular, 
and the way in which the religious life of children is normally devel- 
oped. If this instruction is to be given in the form of lectures, 
the lecturer must himself be possessed of considerable knowledge of 
psychology, especially the psychology of religion, the nature of the 
child, and the natural stages of his development. Yet the lectures 
should be very simple and untechnical, presenting results rather 
than processes and abundantly illustrated from the experiences which 
all the hearers would themselves have passed through or have observed 
in others. With the discussion of these most fundamental matters 
might be associated some consideration of the practical problems of 
the teacher, methods of teaching, etc. For the preparation of such 
a course of lectures, such books as King, Psychology of Child Devel- 
opment; Coe, Education in Religion and Morals and The Spiritual 
Life; Koons, The Child's Religious Life; Brumbaugh, The Making 
of a Teacher, and many of the addresses printed in the Proceedings 
of the Religious Education Association, would be found useful. If 
asked for a textbook that could be placed in the hands of the pupils, 
in training to become teachers, we should be unable at present to 
name any entirely satisfactory book. Such a course might possibly 
be carried on parallel to the one on the Bible suggested above, but 
would more probably demand a second year. 

Yet it cannot but be evident that even these two courses of insUuc- 
tion are inadequate to prepare the teacher for thoroughly efficient 
teaching. For to such general knowledge of the Bible as can be 
acquired by the first of the above-named courses, and of religion 
and the teaching of it such as might be gained by the second, it is 
highly desirable that there should be added courses leading the teacher 
into a more thorough knowledge of the particular subjects that he is 
to teach. It is obviously impracticable to conduct training-classes 
corresponding to each of the grades of the school, from kindergarten 
to the college age. Nor is this needful. Something must always 
be left to the teacher himself. But it is desirable that a course for 
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teachers should be offered upon the three great divisions of the bib- 
lical curriculum, the Old Testament, the life of Christ, and the 
apostolic age. No subject is oftener made the basis of instruction in 
the Sunday school than the life of Christ. If in every school there 
were a body of teachers thoroughly prepared to teach this subject 
we should have assurance that one subject at least, and that the most 
important of the whole course of study, would be competently taught. 

By a- course on this subject continuing through nine months, and 
so conducted as to enable the members of the class to acquire a 
thorough and sympathetic knowledge of the life and the central 
teachings of Jesus, the pastor will accomplish at least three things: 
he will confer upon the members of his class a spiritual benefit, and 
by this means fit them to be better Sunday-school teachers; he will 
lead them to the acquisition of a thorough knowledge of a portion of 
the Bible; he will, insensibly to themselves, set before them an ideal 
and a method of study and of teaching which will elevate the tone 
of their own teaching, whether of the gospels or of any other portion 
of the Bible. Similar results may be accomplished by courses upon 
the Old Testament and the apostolic age. 

It is evident that such a curriculum as we have roughly outlined 
means continuous work year after year. Not all the teaching can be 
done by the pastor. Not many teachers can take the full course. 
Not all the courses can be given every year. If perhaps the pastor 
can give the first two courses in alternate years and other competent 
teachers be procured to give the other three on a three-year cycle, 
often this is all that will be practicable. But nothing can conduce 
more to the elevation of the work of the Sunday school and the 
strengthening of its influence for good than precisely such a continuous 
series of courses by which there will be raised up a body of teachers 
for the Sunday school. The pastor who conducts or secures the 
conducting of such a course of instruction will be producing not 
indeed highly trained specialists, but a goodly body of men and 
women who will be in a measure fitted for the work of teaching in 
the Sunday school and for parental instruction at home. 



